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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. » The Abbot, as is declared by the title, | out-look in every direction, and four or five 
seals pny | is the sequel to the Monastery. The || men held themselves in readiness to mount 
| narrative is resumed after the union of| and sally forth from the wane at the 

It is extremely difficult to trace a writer!) Mary Avenel and Ialbert Glendinning, slightest appearance of alarm.” 
through the different grades of his genius, | and after they had inhabited Avenel Cas-| “ It was upon the evening of a sultry 
and to follow the wanderings of an exube- | tJe for some years. “ Two circumstances | summer’s day, when the sun was half sunk 
rant fancy, without some misgivings, and | jonly had embittered their union, which | ‘behind the distant western mountains of 
many faultering steps on our part, justified, | } |was otherwise as happy as mutual affec- | Liddesdale, that the lady took her solitary 
we would presume, by frequent blemishes, | | tion could render it.” The first of them | walk on the battlements of a range of build- 
and much extravagance on his: In pat-)| was the distracted state of the country,| ings, which formed the front of the castle, 
ticular, we are always fearful of an author | « when every man’s sword was directed where a flat roof of flag-stones presented a 
distinguised at least by the fecundity of his | against his neighbour,” and which con-| broad and convenient promenade. The 
mind, if not by the excellence of his pro- | tinually drew (now) Sir Halbert Glendin- level surface of the lake, undisturbed ex- 
ductions; we always anticipate monotony, ning forth on distant expeditions, and peril-. cept by the occasional dipping of a teal- 
and take up the last of a series with many ous enterprizes; and the other was, that duck, or coot, was gilded with the beams 
prejudices, rarely overcome by a more pat- | their union had produced no children to. of the setting luminary, and reflected, as if 
ticular acquaintance. But it is not so with ] ‘occupy the attention of the lady Avenel, ina golden mirror, the hills amongst which 
the author of Waverly; the first of his | while she was thus deprived of her iene it lay embosomed. The scene otherwise 
productions gave the world an earnest of | hand’s domestic society. The Castle of so lonely, was occasionally enlivened by 
what might be expected, and it is believed | Avenel was built upon an islet in a small the voices of the children in the village, 
few can complain of the manner in which lake, and was only accessible by a cause- which, softened by distance, reached the 
he has redeemed his pledge. It went forth || way, intersected by a double ditch—le- ear of the lady in her solitary walk, or by 
as a specimen of the inexhaustible mine | fended by two draw-bridges; so that with-| the distant call of the herdsman, as he 
he had broached, and the vein undoubted- | out artillery, it might in those days be con- guided his cattle from the glen in which 
ly has grown sicher by being wrought.— | sidered as impregnable. In addition to. they had pastured all day, to place them in 
It has produced some of the most splendid | this, a little hamlet had sprung up under greater security for the night, in the imme- 
gems now extant, and we do not feel our- | the auspices of Halbert Glendinning, on a diate vicinity of the village. The deep 
selves alone, when we say, that it will chal- | small piece of level ground, betwixt the lowing of the cows seemed to demand the 
lenge centuries for an equal. } lake aud the hill, nearly adjcining the spot attendance of the milk-maidens, who, sing- 
The writer of the novels now under con- | | where the causeway joined the main land, ing shrilly and merrily, strolled forth each 
sideration, has certainly produced some of | ithe male inhabitants of which afforded an | with her pail on her head, to attend to the 
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the most perfect characters ever portray ed | 
by the pen of an author, and among them | 
the most difficult ever yet attempted; and | 
still, to say nothing of the preceding | 
volumes, we had hardly recovered from | 
our admiration of his talents, displayed in 
the character of the maniac, in the Heart | 
of Mid Lothian, before we were again as- | 
tounded, by the reality and perspicuity of 
the Saxon Ulrica, in Ivanhoe ; the liveli- 
ness of Mary Avenel, the impetuosity of 
Halbert Glendinning, und the singular, yet 








ample garrison for the castle, in case of 
immediate danger. Henry Warden, the 
zealous reformer, had taken up his abode 


at Avenel Castle, and was now engaged in | 
‘as her greatest delight, w 
| Glendinning and Tibb Tacket in milking 
‘the cows at Glendearg. 


a furious controversy with the Abbot Eus-. 


|tatius, formerly the Sub Prior of Kenna-' 


quhair. The acrimony with which the 


disputation was conducted, rendered the , 


theologian not the most interesting com- 
panion for a solitary female. 
‘¢ To superintend the tasks of her nume- 


duty of the evening. The lady of Avenel 


‘looked and listened; the sounds which she 


heard reminded her of former days, when 
her most important employment, as well 
was to assist Dame 


The thought was 
fraught with melancholy.” 
The knight of Avenel had been absent 


from the castle many days after the time 
appointed for his return, and this, with her 


rous female domestics, was the principal | other cause of inquietude, gave rise to a 


perfectly natural melancholy of Edward, || part of the ladies’ daily employment ; her | 
in the Monastery ; and again, as if by ma- ' spindle and distaff, her Bible, and a a 
gic, with the dignity imparted by years |tary walk upon the battlements of the cas 


melancholy train of reflections, which was 


interrupted by a group of children of va- 


‘rious ages, assembled to see a little ship, 


‘constructed by some village artist, perform 


and a change of situation to the same cha- | | tle, or upon the causeway, or occasionally, 
racters, with the beautiful addition of the | but more seldom, upon the banks of the | its first voyage on the lake. It was 
sprightly Catherine Seyton, the fearless | little lake, consumed the rest of the day. | launched amid the shouts of tiny voices, 
Roland Graeme, and above all, by the just-|| But so great was the insecurity of the pe-| | and the clapping of hands, and shot bravely 
ness of delineation in the character of org riod, that when she ventured to extend her || over the water to the other side of the lake, 
partially deranged religious fanatic, Mag- |! walk beyond the hamlet, the warder on the || followed by some of the bigger boys, who 
dalen Graeme, | watch-tower was directed to keep a sharp '' ran round to receive and secure it on the 
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abscoa shore. The sight of their sports 
fpressed on the mind of the childless lady 
of Avenel, and the thought of her solitary 
fate sunk on her heart with a bitterness re- 
sembling envy, so deeply is the desire of | 
offspring implanted in the female breast. 
She was suddenly interrupted in her reve- 
rie, by a shriek of distress from the playful 
group, and she beheld the cause with great 
agony. 

“ "Phe little ship, the object of the chil- 
dren’s delighted attention, had _ struck 
among some tufts of the plant which bears 
the water-lily, that marked-a little shoal in 
the lake about an arrow-flight from the 
shore. A hardy little boy, who had taken | 
the lead in the race round the margin of | 








‘have so often displayed in the like circum- || departure from the chapel. 


had marked the object of her ansiety, and| || Henry Warden had awe ays view ed him i in 
quitting his mistress’s side, had sought the | an unfavourable light, and on the subject 
nearest point from which he could with |/of the quarrel, ventured to address him 
safety plunge into the lake. With the won- || rather severely from the pulpit, which oc- 
derful instinct which these noble animals | casioned an insolent retort, and an abrupt 
From the first 
stances, he swam straight to the spot where || interview also, Sir Halbert Glendinning 
his assistance was so much wanted, and || had renounced all jurisdiction over him, 
seizing the child’s under-dress in his mouth, || and resigned the sole management of his 
he not only kept him afloat, but towed him 1 conduct to his wife, and the youth, rather 
towards the causeway. The boat having | impatient of female government, in his 
put off with a couple of men, met the dog | seventeenth year, displays some petulance 
half-way and relieved him of his burden. | in a dialogue, which ends in the dismission 
They landed on the causeway, close by'| | we have mentioned. 

the entrance to the castle, with their yet, | The morning succeeding the rupture, 
| lifeless burden, and were met at the en- | Roland took a boat, put across the lake, 
‘trance of the gate by the lady of Avenel, ‘and disappeared, in the language of one of 

















the lake, did not hesitate a moment to strip | attended by one or two of her maidens, | } the domestics, * like a wild duck, as he 
off his wylie-coat, plunge into the water, } eagerly waiting to administer assistance to ‘came.” After reaching the opposite shore, 
and swim towards the object of their com- | the sufferer.” | and wandering about for some time, unde- 
mon solicitude. The first movement of | After many exertions, the boy was =] termined what course to pursue, he acci- 
the lady was to call for help; but she ob- | suscitated, and the lady watched with an- | dentally met with Adam Woodcock, the 
served that the boy swam strongly and | speakable earnestness, the pallid counte- || falconer, from the castle, with whom he 
fearlessly, and as she saw that one or two | nance of the beautiful child. He seemed | had been engaged in the quarrel which oc- 
villagers, who were distant spectators of | | about ten years old. His dress was of the | casioned his dismissal. A reconciliation 
the incident, seemed to give themselves no | meanest sort, but his long curled hair, and | ‘took place between him and the falcouer, 
uneasiness on his account, she supposed | the noble cast of his features, partook not. | who afforded him the pecuniary assistance 
that he was accustomed to the exercise, of that poverty of appearance. The result which he had haughtily refused from the 
and that there was no danger. But whe-|| was, that lady Avenel resolved to adopt | hand of his benefactress. He, however, 
ther, in swimming, the boy had struck his | ithe child, and throwing her arms around | more than once resolved to return to lady 
breast against a sunken rock, or whether | the boy, she overwhelmed him with kisses. | Avenel, for whom he entertained the most 
he was suddenly taken with the cramp, or | The rescyed child was found to belong to | sincere regard ; but his lofty spirit revolt- 
whether he had over-calculated his own an old woman of the hamlet, who soon | ed at humiliation, and he determined to 
strength, it so happened, that when he had | made her appearance at the gate, to in-|| proceed to the Abbey of Kennaquhair, and 
disembarrassed the little plaything from’ | quire concerning his safety. She proved | solicit the advice of father Ambrose, who 
the flags in which it was entangled, and to be his grandmother, and was introduced | will be recognized as Edward Glendinning, 


sent it forward on its course, he had scarce | ‘by the name of Magdalen Graeme, “ from || Sir Halbert’s brother. 
swam a few yards in his way to the shore, | Heathergill, in Nicol-forest, a 


than he raised himself suddenly from the | ‘ancient blood.” 
water and screamed aloud, clapping his | 
hands at the same time with an expression | 














On his way thither, 
a people of | he visited the cell of Saint Cuthbert, a rest- 
This Magdalen Graeme | ing-place of the Monks, when they were 
| bears a conspicuous part in the subsequent | driven from Lindisfern, by the Danes, and 
of tant sulla | relation, and is a Catholic in disguise, at- } rendered celebrated, by a well, possessed 
« The lady a aS tending upon the ministry of Henry War- | of some medic mnlaualisies, which of course 
the alarts, called ian —— y A ing | | den ; and her air of mystery appears to ex- | ‘claimed the Saint as its guardian and pa- 
anges bed ea y wth agen ants | cite the curiosity of all around her. After tron. The recluse had been visited by the 
ils + ecma Gan y- ai 7, was an. | some objections, she consents to her grand- | reformers, and his cell was now in a state 
alliail to be veed on Ga em | son? s remaining with lady Avenel, where || of desolation. The Catholic principles 
widila the sccond cut whick Wiiecied the'| he resides until, by the impetuosity of his implanted i in the young mind of Roland, 
Siilieed twas several wide | \| temper, and the boldness of his disposition, | by his grandmother, had been secretly 
oak 4 ittiienied end cot sudiedia | he engages in a broil with one of the do- strengthened by father Ambrose, in his 
Masatlind, the lady of Avenel, wit y-—; mestics, which, being misrepresented to his || visits to the castle, and the page now be- 
, ady of Avenel, with ago-/ mistress, he incurs her displeasure, and is |, held the ruined cell, and mutilated images, 

a ee saw that the efforts which | rather hastily dismissed from her service || with indignation. While he was engaged 
the poor boy made to keep himself afloat, | as page. This step proved the source of |in contemplating this. scene, and endea- 
i Neca oe aig str vgeling, | much anxiety to the lady, for her disgraced | Youring to replace some of the fragments, 
sid equally pros Tal Ald “ for | } Seemann, and of great rejoicing among the || he was unexpectedly interrupted by the 
Wielé, who, like sosse ef inal ped for. a menials of her household, who had always | entrance of his grandmother, who was well 
; of that large species | viewed him as an iateeloper, and who, in || pleased to see this token of his belief.— 

of gray-hound, was a practised water-dog,| fact, were the main cause of his dismissal. \ They passed the night at this place, and 
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in the morning, proceeded to a ruined |/of her rich tresses, that the goddess of|] put in a question or two at the dark parts 

Convent, previous to visiting the Abbey. |/smiles herself never looked more lovely|/of the story. Come, unfold then your 

On their way to the Convent, Magdalen | than Catherine at that moment. A court|/name and history, my new acquaintance.” 

Greme dropped several obscure hints || page would not have left her long alone in|} “ I am called Roland Graeme, and that 

about a perilous expedition in the cause of | her mirth; but Roland was country-bred, | tall old woman is my grandmother.” 

the Romish Church, which she designed j and, besides, having some conceit, as well | “ And your tutoress—good—who are 

Roland to engage in, and which he was| jas bashfulness, he took it into his head that || your parents !” 

given to understand was the last struggle || he was himself the object of her inextin-|| They are both dead,” replied Roland. 

of the decaying hierarchy. Roland did|/guishable laughter. His endeavours to| Ay, but who were they ? you had pa- 

not like the idea of passive obedience, | sympathize with Catherine, therefore, could | | rents, I presume ?” 

without being made acquainted with the | carry him no farther than into & forced gig- |  T suppose so,” said Roland, “ but I 

nature of the undertaking, or of the merits | gle, which had more of displeasure than of | have never been able to learn moth of their 

of the cause in which he was to risk his|! mnieth f in it, and which so much enhanced history. My father was a Scottish knight, 

lite. He respected the Catholic faith more ‘that of the girl, that it seemed to render it || who died gallantly in his stirrups—my 

out of deference to the precepts of his en-|| impossible for her ever to bring her laugh- || mother was a Graeme of Heather-Gill, in 

thusiastic grandmother, than from any opi- ter to an end, with whatever anxious pains | the Debateable Land—most ot her family 

nion of his own, and therefore was not || she laboured to do so. For every one has | were killed when the Debateable country 

likely to be very zealous. | felt that when a paroxysm of laughter has | | was burned by Lord Maxwell and Herries 
They arrived at the Convent, which || seized him, at a misbecoming time and | of Caerlaverock.” 

was also in ruins, and were entertained by | place, the efforts which he makes to sup- | “ Js it long ago?” said the damsel. 

an old Abbess, who had formerly been at | press it, way, the very sense of the impro-|| “ Before I was born,” answered the 

the head of its affairs, when in prosperity. | | priety of giving way to it, tends only to, | page. 

The page soon found that the Abbess was) augment and prolong the irresistible im- | ‘ That must be a terrible while since,” 

the confidant of his grandmother, and that!) pulse.” said she, shaking her head gravely ; “ look 

they were disposing of his services with | Roland sat with some impatience until | you, I cannot weep for them.” 

very little ceremony. He would have re- | Catherine had exhausted either her power)“ It needs not,” said the youth, “ they 

monstrated, but in the course of their con-| or desire of laughing, and then observed, | fell with honour.” 

sultation, a young girl by the name of, with some dryness, that “ there seemed no _ So much for your lineage, fair sir,” 

Catherine Seyton was frequently mentiou-|| great occasion to recommend to them to ‘replied his companion, “ of whom T like 

ed as the companion of his journey. The } improve their acquaintance, it seemed that the living specimen (a glance at the case- 
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desire of seeing her kept him silent, and he || they were already tolerably familiar.” iment) far more than those that are dead. 
was finally introduced in the following || ‘“ Catherine had an extreme desire to | Your much honoured grandmother looks 
whimsical manner :— set off upon a fresh score, but she repressed | as if slre could make one weep in sad ear- 


Catherine was at the happy age of in- | it strongly, and fixing her eyes on her ‘nest. And now, fair sir, for your own per- 
nocence and buoyancy of spirit, when, | work, replied by asking his pardon, and | son—if you tell not the tale faster, it will 
after the first moment of embarrassment || promising to avoid future offence.” ‘be cut short in the middle ; Mother Brid- 
was over, a situation of awkwardness like || Roland had sense enough to feel that an | get pauses longer and longer every time 
that in which she was suddenly left to make || air of offended dignity was very much mis- } she passes the window, and with her there 
acquaintance with a handsome youth, not || placed, and that it was with a very differ-|/is as little mirth as in the grave of your 
even known to her by name, struck her, || ent bearing he ought to meet the deep blue | ancestors.” 
in spite of herself, in a ludicrous point of eyes which had borne such a hearty bur-) ‘“ My tale is soon told—I was intro- 
view. She bent her beautiful eyes upon | then in the laughing scene. He extricated! duced into the castle of Avenel to be page 
the work with which she was busied, and | raged as well as he could, therefore, from || to the lady of the mansion.” 





with infinite gravity sat out the two first |! his situation by assuming a tone of corres-.| “ She is a strict Huguenot, is she not ?” 
turns of the matrons upon the balcony; || pondent gayety, and requesting to know of | said the little maiden. 
but then glancing her deep blue eye a little | the nymph, “ how it was her pleasure that | | & As strict as Calvin himself. But my 


towards Roland, and observing the embar- | | they should proceed in improving the ac- | grandmother can play the puritan when it 
rassment under which he laboured, now | quaintance which had commenced so mer- || suits her purpose, and she had some plan 


shifting on his chair, and now dangling his | ! rily ?? | ‘of her own for quartering me in the castle 
cap, the whole man evincing that he was) i “ That,” she said, “ you must yourself)! —it would have failed, however, after we 
perfectly at a loss how to open the conver- | discover ; perhaps I have _ a step too |! had femained sev eral weeks at the hamlet, 


sation, she could keep her composure no || far in opening our interview.’ bat for an unexpected master of ceremo- 
jonger, but after a vain struggle broke out “ Suppose,” said Roland Graeme, “ we || nies “4 

yinto a sincere, though a very involuntary || should begin as in a tale-book, by saking| «¢ And who was that ?” said the girl. 

fit of laughing, so richly accompanied by ;! each other’s names and histories. 1 « A large black dog, Wolf by name, 








| 

the laughter of her merry eyes, which ac-|| “ It is right well imagined,” said Cathe- | who brought me into the castle one day in 

tually glanced through the tears which the | } tine, “ and shows an argute judgment.— | his mouth, like a hurt wild duck, and pre- 
” 

effort filled them with, and by the waving || So you begin, and I will listen, and only |/ sented me to the lady. 
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“ A most respectable introduction, tru- 
ly,” said Catherine, “ and what might you 
learn at this same castle? I love dearly to 
know what my acquaintances can do at 
need.” 

“To fly a hawk, hollow to a hound, 
back a horse, and wield lance, bow, and 
brand.” 

And to boast of all this when you have 
learned it,” said Catherine, “ which, in 





France at least, is the surest accomplish- 








ment of a page. But proceed, fair sir; 
how came your Huguenot lord and your 
no less Huguenot lady to receive and keep 
in the family so perilous a person as a 
Catholic page?” 





* Because they knew not that part of my 
history, which, from a child, I had been | 
taught to keep secret-—and because my 
grand-dame’s former zealous attendance on 
their heretic chaplain, had laid all this sus- 
picion to sleep, most fair Callipolis,” said 
the page; and in so saying, edged his chair 
towards the seat of the fair querist. 

“ Nay, but keep your distance, most 
gallant sir,” answered the blue-eyed mai- 
den, “ for, unless I greatly mistake, these 
reverend ladies will soon interrupt our ami- 
cable conference, if the acquaintance they 
recommend shall seem to proceed beyond 
a certain point—so, fair sir, be pleased to 
ubide by your station, and reply to my 
guestions.”” 

Roland continues his relations by an- 
swering several sprightly questions from 
Catherine, and concludes, by soliciting her 
history in return. She gives him a sketch 
of her life in the same lively and enchant- 
ing manner which has characterised her 
throughout, and from the similarity of their 
fortunes, the page with his accustomed im- 

petuosity, makes her the following propo- 
sal :— 

“ What say you Catherine,” he said, “ if 
we two, thus strangely turned cut of ser- 
vice at the same time, should give our two 
most venerable duennas the torch to hold, 
while we walk a merry measure with each 
other over the floor of this weary world ?” 

This provokes the annexed sarcastic re- 
ply, with a playfulness, however, which 


swaggering on the highway? for, there, I || ment, whilst his loss of freedom greatly in- 
think, you would find your most productive || creases the irritability of his mind. Such 
exchequer.” | | aman seems alone on earth, cut adrift from 
They were again joined by the matrons, , all mankind—under quarantine, deseried, 
which, of course, put an end to the conver- avoided ; nay, indeed too often are such 
sation. After overcoming, or rather over- } sufferers shunned like a contagious house. 
awing the conventual prejudices of the Ab- | The charitable heart and hand, therefore, 
bess, Magdalen Graeme was about to unite || which open to them, are hailed with grati- 
the hands of the youthfal adventurers, in | tude’s warmest blessing. 
the cause of heaven, and as companionson|| So was it with my friend. He never 
the same road, but Catherine mischievous- |, could consider his rich acquaintance as his 
ly withdrew from the apartment, for the | friend again, after his enlargement; whilst 
purpose of preparing some refreshments, | his poor sympathising visiter was to him, 
to the no small disappointment of the | through life, more than a brother. 
youth and his grandmother. After par- | It is in like manner with a sick friend 
taking of a slender repast, the guests re-, or dependent. How often we see the daily 
spectively retire to rest—and the next } visit decline into a formal inquiry; and 
_ morning set out on their journey to the, the excuses for such conduct are many and 
Monastery. success{ul—such as the heat of the room, 
the lowness of spirits which such visits 
produce, not liking to see the person suf- 
visit TO A PRIVATE MADHOUSE. fer, want of time, and so forth. 
Of all the houses of mourning, that to 
By the Author of the Hermit in London. which poor unhappy mortals are sent, un- 
People in general fly from the abodes of || der mental derangement, is certainly the 
misery, and satisfy themselves by sending | most gloomy, strikes the imagination with 
| pecuniary relief, where sympathising visits } most horror, and is most repulsive to en- 
would really enhance the value of the offer-| ter; yet has a visit to such an abode much 
ing, and would materially alter and amend utility in it, and it serves as a wholesome 
the sad condition of the succoured person. | lesson to pride and incredulity; for who 
There appears to me to be ten-fold more} can enter the maniae’s cell without putting 
genuine benevolence in a personal visit to! up a fervent orison of thanksgiving to his 
the prisoner, or the siek man, than there is | Maker, who has not extinguished in him 
in any donation short of entire relief. the intellectual ray—that spark whose loss 
| I remember a poor officer who was con- |, make total darkness upon earth, and levels 
fined a long time for debt. A rich com- us with the brute creation ?- Who can quit 
| panion visited him at first for three succes- such a mansion without having his heart 
sive days; he then made a weekly look in} and mind filled with religious awe, with 
upon him ; at last he contented himself by || salatary humility, with subdued ambition 
| writing to him, and by lending bim a small | and pride, with charity, with pity, and, 
sum of money. Another comrade, whose | above all, with gratitude ? 
/means were few, and who was reduced to Having never been backward, or scrupu- 
half pay, on which he had to support a wife | lous in visiting scenes of human distress, I 
and family, joined his dinner on a Sunday t was applied toa short time ago, to accom- 
to the scanty meal of his unfortunate ac- | pany a person in a visit to a relation who 
quaintance, and on every other day passed was confined at some distance from Lon- 
the evening with him, smoked his segar, ! don in a private madhouse. My acquaint- 
drank his ale, and beguiled the lingering ance felt much aversion to this task, as he 
hours of captivity by his social converse, | considered it; and it was with a view of 
as well as by sending him the newspapers, || rendering it less melancholy, that I was 
and any amusing publication he could meet |’ pitched upon as a companion. We found 





[ To be continued. ] 





























showed that she was not altogether in ear- 
nest. 

“ A goodly proposal, truly,” said Ca- 
therine, “ and worthy the mad-cap brain 
of a discarded page!—And what shifts 
does your worship propose-we should live 


\ 
with. | the unfortunate object of our inquiries in a 

The conduct of the rich man, and his} lucid interval; and I was convinced that 
gradual relinquishment of friendship and || more frequent and kinder visits, a strict 
intimacy, pierced the sufferer’s breast in and frequent observance of the progress of 


the most acute manner; for, under such || returning reason, a fostering of the intel- 





by ?—by singing ballads, cutting purses, or 








circumstances, a man is always jealous, ee shure ray, an innocent diverting of the 





j observing eye discerns a slight, in a mo-||imagination, every possible diminution o! 
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the idea of madness, discipline, or confine- | 
ment, would tend as much to the cure, as 
regimen, retirement, and coercion ; particu- 
larly when administered by those who may 
have an interest in detaining the sufferer. 
On this occasion I studiously avoided 
every inquisitive look, all searching and | 
prying expression, and above all, every, 
thing like suspicion, drawing back, or 
gloom of countenance. I addressed the | 


| 
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\longer: yet curiosity led me to inquire her || ment to each other. When the captain of 
| history. the vessel which had brought them thither, 
| She was the seventh daughter of a poor|/entered on the necessary business of dis- 
lieutenant who had retired on a small pen- || tributing these marketable goods into the 

She lived in the || proper lots for sale, both of them, in the 





sion for his wounds. 
neighbourhood of a very rich man, who,||most submissive manner, and with an 
for four successive years, had watched her| eagerness that spoke more than common 
growing beauties and attractions, and after | feelings, clung round his knees, and hang 
using every artifice which the worst of about his garments, entreating him only 
) minds could invent, and the basest heart | to favour them so far as to permit them 





deranged person with the cheerfulness of | could practise, succeeded at !ast in ruining | both to be appointed to the same lot, by 
an old acquaintance, and with the urbanity 1 her, under a sulemn promise of marriage. || which means they might serve one master, 
and confidence due to one possessing his | Time rolled on, and with it various pre-|| and at least enjoy the trifling satisfaction of 


mental faculties in undisturbed integrity. || texts and excuses for delay. At length 
I also advised my companion to do the | her situation betrayed her shame; her dis-| 
same ; and I perceived the good effect of | tracted father cast her from beneath his: 
such conduct. A look of pity, though well | rool; and her infernal seducer at once de- 
meant, is a dagger to a diseased mind or | nied his promise, and refused her an asy-' 


| being companions even in slavery. But 
even this poor request itsel!, either through 
the brutality of their salesman, or from ap- 
prehensions of their combining in some 
mutinous design, was denied them. 


body. Pity, like wit, should be wisely and 
dexterously, delicately, and moderately 
used; else do both oftener wound than 
please—oftener injure than bring relief. 
The case of the deranged person in. 


question was by no means desperate; it 


was the efiect of fever; and he recovered 
from it; but there was within the same 
walls, a female, whose lovely form, incer- 
esting appearance, and sad story, harrow- 
ed up my heart. I shall give it as briefly 
as possible; for even now my bosoin swells 
with an indescribable pang—the blood 
mounts up to my head—my mind is all in- 
dignation, and the sorrowful remembrance 
shakes my nerves to a degree of woman- 
ish weakness. 

Passing an apartment next to that of the 
person whom we visited, I saw a young per- 





lum. The fruits of this guilty flame, a} Yet, earnest as they seemed in their de- 
lovely daughter, was taken from her by the | sire, the refusal was received with manly 
‘desire of its monster-father, and was put) resignation by them both, and when upon 


in the Foundling Hospital, whilst the dis- the point of being delivered to their re- 


‘tracted mother was told that it had died. spective masters, they only begged the 
Here her reason left her; nor has she l leave of a few words with one another per- 
ever regained one lucid moment since.—, mitted out of hearing though not out of 
Fixed and deep-rooted melancholy has | sight, of those they were to serve. This 
_seized upon her mind ; it was now.too late was allowed them; when after a few mi- 


'for her proud father to be reconciled ; nor | nutes conversation, and a close embrace, 


| 


‘could the seducer of her innocence make : they parted, and were sent to their respect- 


reparation even if he were inclined. The. ive stations. Seven days after this trans- 


‘former is no more. The latter still struts | action, they both, as it afterwards appear- 


like prosperous vice, and holds a high ||ed, were missing at the same hour; nor 
place in society: yet murder is white to) were they, though the strictest search was 
this. Let us dismiss the subject. Exe-|' made after them, to be found till about a 
erable villain! Alas, poor Ellen! often || week after, when a planter, riding through 
jhas thy faded form, thy wo-worn counte- a thicket, which lay in the midway be- 
‘nance, flitted, in a moment of solitude and | tween the two plantations they had been 


‘reflection, before the fancy of 
THE HERMIT LN THE COUNTRY. 


en I 


ANECDOTES. 


son, whose fine dark hair overshadowed a 
bosom of snow, fly across the room, and 
then hide herself in a corner, covering her 
dejected eyes with her lily hands. “ Poor | 
Ellen!” exclaimed the keeper: “ that girl | The following remarkable instance of 
is to be pitied. At this moment we heard friendship in two negroes is related by a 
her say, in a low, incoherent manner: “ A) geutleman who was himself witness to the 
man! a man!—Fie for shame! Out of) fact. Ata public sale of negro slaves at 
doors with you! A disgrace to your fami- |’ Santa Cruz, about the year 1758, among 
ly! For shame!—A man, vile, base, a the great numbers that Christian avarice 
murderer !? Here she paused, drew aj had been the immediate or secondary 
deep sigh, and then repeated —“ a murde-|| means of placing on a level with cattle 
rer of woman’s peace.” I listened again, || daily bought and sold, were two, each of | 
horror-struck ; when, throwing herself on ||them appareutly about the age of thirty, 
her knees, she whispered, “ Spirits of | whose deportment seemed superior to the 
gentleness and peace!—ye who inhabit ||rest. What their rank had really been, 
the mansions where spring ever flourish- || they with a sullen dignity seemed resolved 
es—where the sun’s ray scorches not, and || to conceal from every one. Yet, mingled 
the cold, cold wind bites not, protect || with a haughty demeanour to all besides, 
my tender babe, for she died in her|/there appeared in every look and action 











| destined to, saw, to his great suprise, two 
bodies hanging on one tree, locked fast 
and folded in each others arms, embracing 
‘and embraced; which, on inquiry, proved 
to be these faithful, yet desperate friends. 





The valour of the Russian soldier is so 
mechanical, that he dreads the cane of his 
officer more than the cannon of the enemy ; 
it may be said of him that he is afraid to 
‘bea coward. At the seige of Otchakof, a 
‘piquet guard, going to an advanced: post, 
‘met an officer in the trenches, who said to 
‘them, “ The Turks have made a sally; 
‘the post, to which you are going, is already 
‘in their hands; turn back, or you will be 
cut to pieces.” “ What is that to us,” 
‘answered one of the soldiers, “ Prince 
Dolgoruky is answerable for us.” Not- 
withstending the officer’s represeptations, 











ivnocence.” I could bear the scene no/||the tenderest affection and hearttelt attach- 





they went on, and returned no more. 
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HANNO. superintending his punishment. Still bleed- } forefathers, where oa cruel white man js 
ealthy planter in || ing from the scourge, he returned ‘o his hut, | permitted to enter.” Even the proud 
— anaes ¢ Brazil and || which. though the residence of siavery, had | apathy of the Portuguese was roused b 
a mee Moe enn = oe: neil | till +“ been cheered by the benign influ- ‘this appeal to their feelings; the slave was 
de S bed bean aire on the estate, || ence of love and hope; he found his wife | pardoned and granted his freedom; Senor 
oa vee? vais had increased his || suckling her infant daughter, while his son, D severely fined; and the unworthy 
vr ws be eed ia of his fellows. || yet unable to walk, was amusing her with || magistrate, who seconded his villany, dé. 
bee alag si Hanno arrived at that age ||his playful gambols upon the bare earth. | graded from his office. 
when every zephyr seems the sigh of love, || Without answering Zelida’s anxious inqut- = 
ere his fondest wishes centered on Zelida, || ries, he thus addressed her: “ ‘To procure 1 During Admiral Sir George Rodney’s ree 
a young female of his own age, and a slave your liberty, more dear to me than my | sidence in Paris, where he had gone to avoid 
to the same master: in her his partial eye || own, I have, since the moment of our ac- | his creditors, so great was his indigence, 
perceived all that was beautiful in person, || quaintance, deprived myself of every com- | that he frequently knew not where to ap- 
or amiable in mind; the passion was mt} fort my state of bondage allows : for that) ply for a dinner. Monsieur de Sartine, no 
tual, it had “ grown with their growth, purpose [ have laboured during those per- | stranger to his professional abilities, th ought 
and strengthened with their strength ;” but |! mitted hours of relaxation, which my fel- this a proper time to wean his affections 
Hanno, though a slave, possessed the feel- lows have employed in amusements; [) from his country, and therefore employed 
ings of a man, and his generous soul revolt- | have curtailed my scanty meal of cassada, ithe Duke de Biron to make him an offer 
ed at the idea of entailing that slavery upon | I have sold my morsel of tobacco, and I} of the command of the French West-India 
his children, which was the only birth-right | have gone naked amidst the burning heats | fleet, with a sum of money that should re- 
he inherited from his fathers. His min@| of summer, and the pinching colds of win-)\ store him to independence. The Duke, 
was energetic, and his resolutions immuta-| ter. I had accomplished the object of all | in consequence of this, invited Sir George 
ble: while he fulfilled his daily task, and’ my cares, and all my deprivations, and this | to spend a month at his house, and in the 
was distinguished for his diligence and | morning I tendered to your owner the price | course of that time, frequently sounded 
fidelity, he was enabled, by extra-labour, of your liberty, and that of your children; him with great delicacy on the subject; 
and the utmost frugality, to lay by some- | but when the deed was to be ratified be-) but not being able to make himself properly 
thing, without defrauding his master of his | fore the magistrate, he seized it as his own, | understood, he at last openly declared to 
time; and at the end of seven years, his) and accusing me of robbery, inflicted the| him, “ that as his Royal Master meant 
savings amounted to the estimated value | punishment of a crime my soul detests. | the West-Indies to be the theatre of the 
of a female slave. Time had not altered } My efforts to procure your libertyigire abor- } present war, he was commissioned to make 
his passion for Zelida, and they were united | tive; the fruits of my industry, like fhe la- | the handsomest offers to Sir G. if he would 
































by the simple and unartificial bonds of mu- || bours of the silk-worm, are gone to feed | quit the English service, and take upon 
tual love. The absence of Senor D the luxury of our tyrant; the blossoms of || him the command of a French squadron.” 
for two years, prevented the accomplish- || hope are for ever blighted, and the wretch- | Sir George, after hearing him with great 
ment of Hanno’s first wishes, the purchase ed Hanno’s cup of misery is full. Yet, a! tempeg, spiritedly made him this answer: 
of Zelida’s freedom ; and in that time she | way, a.sure but dreadful way remains, to « Sir, my distresses, it is true, have driven 
presented him witha boy and girl. Though free you, my wife, from the scourge of ty-' me from the bosom of my country; but no 
slaves from their birth, Hanno was not | ranny, or the violation of lust ; and to) temptation whatever can estrange me from 
chagrined, for he had now added to his) rescue you, my children, from the hands her service. Had this offer been a volun 


hoard a sufficient sum to purchese their | of an unfeeling monster, and from a life of | tary one of your own. I should have deem- 


liberties likewise. On the return of Senor \ unceasing wretchedness.” Then seizing a ed it an insult ; but I am glad to learn that 


D—, Hanno anxiously demanded a com- | knife, he plunged it into the bosom of his } it proceeds from a quarter that can do no 
pliance with the law, but well aware of his | wife 3 


I ; and, while reekiag with her blood, | wrong!” 
master’s sordid avarice, cautiously affirm-| buried it in the hearts of his children.— ! 
ed, that a kind friend was to advance him |) When seized 


| and interrogated, he answered | public virtue of the old British tar, that he 
the money. Senor D— agreed to re-) with a manly tone of firmness, “ I killed | instantly exclaimed, ‘ It is a great pity so 
ceive the price, and a day was fixed to ex- || my wife and children to shorten a misera- | gallant an officer should be lost to his 
ecute the deeds before a magistrate. 


'} . . \] . 
On | ble existence in bondage, but I spared my | country. Will a thousand Louis d’ors 
that day Hanno fea upon the wings of | own life to show my brutal tyrant how easy | 

hope to his master’s house, while it may | it is to escape from his power, and how 


ms sen y jit |services to your Sovereign?” The other 
supposed the most heartfelt joy ani- | little the soul of a negro fears death or tor- replied they would. The Duke imme 

mated his bosom, on the prospect of giving | ment. T expect to suffer the utmost tor- | diately advanced him the sum, with which 

immediate liberty to those his soul coated j tures that your cruelty can devise, but pain | Sir George set out the next day for Eng- 

on. He tendered the gold—it was seized | I despise thus, (staking his arm on an iron | 

as the stolen Property of Senor D 3 || spike, and tearing it through the flesh) and | fore he returned the Duke’s loan, accom- 

and Hanno being unable to briag forward | death 

the supposed lender, was condemned, and | and children, 


I desire, that I may rejoin my wife | panied with the most grateful letter for the 
the cruelty of his ‘master was exhausted in || tion prepare 





The Duke de Biron was struck with the 


enable you to revisit it, and tender your 





land, where he had not arrived a week be- 








who have, ere this, a habita-| singular obligation he had so politely cou- 
d for me in the land of our | ferred upon him. 
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. TO **H0, 


There is a sweetly sounding lyre, 
Wild Fancy’s breath its chords was sweeping, 
Etherial Genius touch’'d its wire, 


But now its silver tones are sleeping. 


Its tender sadness pain’d the heart, 


While soft-eyed Pity pensive listen’d ; 


And yet its music had the art 


To change (o smiles the tear that glisten’d. 


Will Fancy’s magic breath no more 
- Pass o’er that lyre to wake its numbers ? 
Is all its wide enchantment o'er ? 


Can Genius rest in idle slumbers ? 


In vain the Muse in sadness weeps— 


Her favourite with a tear upbraiding ! 


And while his lyre in silence sleeps, 


Us master’s laurel-wreath is fading 


HARRIET. 
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TO ELLA. 


Ella, “ I know thee well,” and know 
That thou art sorrow’s child, 

Fast bound in deep affliction’s spell— 
Yet still thy eye beams mild. 


The moonlight lustre of that eye, 
Sheds a sweet ray of peace, 

And friendship finds, beneath its beams, 
He brightest joys increase. 


I love thee, Ella, and I love 
The friend that shares thy heart ; 
And I can hate the land that dares 
The precious bond to part. 


Ella, I own I have no claim, 
But still I wish to prove, 

How true a friend Ij] be to thee— 
A triend to those you love. 


ALLAN. 
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TO MDONALD CLARKE, ESQ. 


Friend of my soul, I love thee well ! 
And well I love a feast of horror— 
On ghastly scenes I sadly dwell, 
And crave a moiety of sorrow. 


Like thee, I gaze upon the moon, 

Aud bless its influential beam— 
Like youthful hopes, we find, too soon, 
Twill vanish as a gilded dream. 


Like thee, I love the star's sheen ray, 
That ushers suber evening in, 
And watch: it till it fades away, 
Scared by white day’s horrific din. 


Like thee, I love the lightning’s fash, 
That quivers through the murky sky ; 
It glads my soul, when billows dash, 
And hurl their foamy heads on high. 


Like thee, I love the stormy ocean, 
That, like a madman, wildly raves— 
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But hate its calm wave-dying motion, 

i * . , 
1 Unless it moans o'er tombless graves. 
| 


I love the grave-yard’s noiseless gloom 
t On the black key-stone-hour of night, 
I Jaugh, wane bending o’er a tomb, 


i To mark the dance of elfin sprite. 


I love to gaze upon the dead, 
| And, one by one, count out each bone— 
I smile to know the spirits fled, 
And nought is left, save dust alone. 


With thee, “ on watery wheels,”’ I'll go 

i To twist a wreath of gloomy tame— 

We'll fiercely write ‘bout strife and wo, 
And whiten’d scalps, with pens of flame. 


| 

1 

1 We'll quaff amid gray newsteads walls, 

| From moukish skulls. black cypress wine ; 
Despair shali canter through the balls— 

For mirth like ours is not divine. 

\} 


Then Byron, come, and thou, too, Clarke ! 
| I'll wrap ye in my heart’s red core, 
Till death shall come, with dingy bark, 
And paddle us to Lethe’s shore. 


But even there we will not sever, 
While kindred souls with fervor burn, 
We'll hug, till Time his wagon shiver, 
And its old wheels shal! cease to turn. 
ECCE HOMO. 
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LINES, 


Written on Governor's Island. 


— 


Far to the west, I see the distant sun 
On burntg car, slow wheeling down the main, 
His noon is past, his dazzling beam is done, 
Till the bright morn shall lead him up again. 
Like him I sink—and I must hope mm vain 
| To see my splendours usher'd inonce more, 
|| While, through the gloomy twilight’s sober train, 
I wander, sad and pale, along the shore, 
To list the fisherman home-bound on weary oar. 





Oh, Hudson! bedded in the highland hills, 

| Where oft I sported in the splendid year ; 

|| Thy disemboguing flood restrains me still, 

|, Infrangible around my prison drear ; 

|| Yet may thy banks be green, thy streams be clear, 
Sprinkled with balmy dew and flowrets bright; 

For they are sanctified with many a tear, 


‘| That dropt, when Mem’ry, bending through the 


night, 


| Did strain her languid eye toward scenes of past 


i delight. 
i] 


They are all fled ! and many an hour serene 
Hath been for gotten, between them and me, 


Since Clove’s sweet valley, clothed in summer green, || 


Was erst the cradle of mine infancy. 
, Oh! that I could recall their harmony 


| From out the waste of time, where they are dead, 


| From out the halls of midnight revelry, 
| Where folly trampled on the sweets they shed, 


As treads the scornful gale o’er the pure lilies 


head. 


} The moon is up, and soft and beanteously 

| The shores lie basking in her evening beam ; 
Where, in his skifi, the mariner I see, 

| Cradled to sleep, with rocking on the stream. 

'! The sea-breeze steals over the deep, to dream 

1 Upon the bosoin of its favourite flower 


’ 





How beautiful the land and water see m, 
With wave, and moonlight hill, and steeple tower, 


All hush’d, as if they felt the soothing slumbering 


| 

| 

" 

| hour. 
j Yet, not for me, on heaven’s cerulean verge, 

if Rewraine Cynthia gilds the night once more ; 
| For still I hear, at times, the guardian surge 

| Girdling the island with its syllen roar. 

Oh! for Dudalief’s pinions famed of yore, 

To leave, in airy whirls, my prison’s bond, 

|| And fly to yonder forest fringed shore, 

| Where here and there a taper quivering round, 
| Flits, like a phantom gleam, along the night pro- 
! found, 

| Hark! o'er the moaning waters softly — 

| From some lone bark. that moors along the land— 
|| The sound of peace, with “ linked sweetness” wreath- 
} ing, 

In rich low murmuring dwells along the strand. 
Now in full tones combining on the wind, 

|| Now sweetly trembling o'er the waters dim, 

| It is the sea-boy, at his lonely stand, 

Slumbcring bis watch upon the vessel’s brim, 

| Anc chanting, as by fits he wakes, the evening 
hymn, 


| Oh, music! heavenly music! thou canst charm 
The sorrowing sou! to rapture; even this 
|, Pours through the ducts of this long wasted form. 
A sad and momentary weed of bliss. 
‘Tis over soon, yet leaves a consciousness 
Of joys, which past, may not return again, 
A melancholy pleasing listlessness ; 
A vision of delight! a dream of pain {refrain 


Oh, Freedom! biethright of the tawny Ind, 
Whose bed, at night, is on the mossy ground ; 
Whose lullaby, the rudely rocking wind 
That wails along the woods with sobbing sound, 
| Oh! that I could on thy light footsteps bound, 
To meet the savage in his northern plaius, 
Uncircumscribed in all the region round, 
Where the wild steed, the boss and bit disdains, 
And lord of the bright heavens the towering eagle 
reigns. 


But no! that boon for which so many stand 

|, Competitors, must not be claim’d by me, 

| Till Tam number’d in that unknown land, 

|| Where sorrows cease, and slaves again are free 
Count up the hours and let them quickly flee, 

| Till the last phial on my brow is shed ; 

Sad cure for those who mourn—yet let it be, 

| Freedom is worth where e’er she lifts her head, 

| Even though itwere amid the chambers of the dead 


Patience, kind heaven! O let me not repine 
| In hours of suffering for my days of sin. 
| Parent of good, thou seest these tears of mine, 
| Asad peace-offering for the heart within ; 
The bruised reed thou wilt not burst in twain, 
Nor wholly quench the mourner’s cheerless eye, 
\ Thou wilt not crush the penitent again. 
| Perchance thy hand shall teach him where to lie; 
! Smooth his pale brow and lay it on thy lap to die. 


|| But lo! the night begins to wear apace, 
|| ‘The lark spring joyous to the dawn so dun, 

\ Weary and cold my steps I nist retrace, 

‘| Before the rousing of the morning gun. 

} One prayer, and then farewell—my song bath doue ; 
Hi Oh! mother-earth, from sorrow shelter me, 

1 Before the d@wafall of another sun ; 

1 Upon thy bosom laid, may my rest be, 
i A long last sound repose from ong evil free. 


From which the soul, that wakes to weep, cannot 
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TO HARRIET. 


O, lady, in this world of wo, 
Where few short hours of bliss we know, 
And hope but flatters to beguile. 
If heaven one ray of mercy shed 
Around the joyless pilgrim’s head, 
That cheering ray is friendship’s smile. 


But wherefore “ tune’? my worthless lyre, 
Unless its artless tones inspire 

From Harriet’s harp an answering strain ? 
That dyre had long neglected hung, , 
Its chords disorder’d and unstrung, 

Till wak’d forthee it breath'd again. 


The world I know may sfight the lay, 
Where no bright beams of fancy play, 
Kindled at Falsehood's glittering shrine ; 
But we, more blest, have learn'd to prize 
The feelings that the world despise, 
And treasures that the proud resign. 
CAROLINE MATILDA. 


— 
BOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MARY ANN. 


What can sooth the anguish’d heart, 
When wounded by some ven’mous dart, 
Or, for a moment ease the smart? 

*Tis music’s harmony. 


What bids us wipe the tearful eye, 

Suppress the lovelorn youthful sigh ? 

Nor let us ask the question, why, 
“Tis music’s sympathy. 


What fills the ball-room with delight? 

What makes the gallant warrior fight, 

And causes youth their love to plight? 
’Tis music’s witchery. 


Thea why should we desponding he ? 
Why think of sorrow while with thee ? 
’Tis thy voice can bid it flee. 
*Tis music heavenly. 
ELLA. 
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HUDSON. 


Oh, where are the waves that roll on to the ocean, 
So bright and so lovely, dear Hudson, as thine ? 
J lost thy soft murmars with pensive emotion, 


_ And watch the wild moon-beams that tremulous 
shine. 


And here could I dwell by the rush of thy waters, 
Nor cherish a wish from thy green banks to rove ; 
Alluc’d by the smiles of thy amiable daughters 
My heart would expand witli the wild thrill of love. 


For oft, dearest Hudson! as I stray'd by thy shore, 
The accents of friendship fell warm on my ear, 
And the sound of thy waves brings those bright days 
of yore, 
All glowing to mind, and awakens the tear. 


And oft to the zephyr that breathes o'@ithy billow, 
A sigh will I give for those days that are gone, 
When the smile of affection beam'd round my pillow, 
And young love's purest ray bewitchingly shone. 





| Ever dear to my heart, as affection and truth, 
| Shall be those loved scenes which friendship se- 
lected ; 
And dear art thou, Hudson! as those days of my 
youth, 
Which still from thy wave are brightly reflected. 


| And though gone, as thy waves, which flow on to the 
ocean, 
Are those days fraught with bliss with friendship 
and truth ; 
My heart shall exult, with a pleasing emotion, 
‘| As fondly I turn to the days of my youth. 
HORENTIUS. 
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We owe some apology to our readers for the length 
_ of the article on the Abbot. It is done from the ne- 

cessity of compressing it imto the two numbers, which 
close the second volume We hardly need add that 
it would appear extremely awkward to continue an 
article from one volume into another. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The next number of the Capiner will complete 
the second volume of the new series. It has now been 
| published nearly two years, and taking every thing 
_ into consideration, has received an unusual share of 
| public patronage. * Still, however, from a variety of 
causes, the negligence of many of the agents, &c. the 





|| ground on which they stand, and by the method now 
| proposed would wish to place it upon a footing more 
| positively known and satisfactory to themselves.— 
| When the publication was first commenced, akhough 
| it had a large list of subscribers, no very strenuous 
| efforts were used to promote its circulation ; the pub- 
|| lishers wishing to reserve to themselves the privilege 
‘| of again calling upon the pablic, when the affairs of 
|| the establishment should warrant it, and especially 
| when the eharacter of the work should be more gene- 
‘| rally made known, and when they could with confi- 
|, dence appeal to their pages, as a developement of 
‘| their plan, and as a fair specimen of the tenor of the 
work. It has, moreover, been frequently intimated 
'! to the publishers, that a considerable part of the popu- 
lation in the more remote sections of our country, are 
entirely ignorant of its existence, and that numbers 
| who are acquainted with the work, and would readily 
| extend to it their support, are not informed of any 
| place where they can make application ; consequent- 
| ly, depriving us of their aid, and themselves of the 
little amusement they might otherwise enjoy by a 
| perusal of our columns. Therefore, to afford all 
| those who feel disposed to lend us a helping band, an 
| opportunity of placing their names to the list of sub- 
! . 
| seribers, we have placed a subscription paper (gene- 
rally with the Postmaster,) in most of the respectable 
towns and villages in the United States, with diree- 
tions to have the names forwarded to us as soon after 
| subseribing as possible. 
The publishers, however, in thus far explaining 
\ their motives, would beg leave to add, that emolu- 
| ment is not their only aim. They must be greatly 
deceived indeed, in the recéption their publication 
| has hitherto met with from the public, and can place 
| but little faith in the frequent assurances of satisfac- 
| tion they have received from uumerous sources, did 
they believe it unworthy of countenance. ‘T hey 
deem it a privilege in being able to refer those who 
are still doubtful, to the genera! tendency of the sen- 














TERARY CABINET. 


| present publishers are not altogether satisfied with the | 
4 


| timents inculeated. They would farther add, that the, 
| have entered into an arrangement for the early recep- 
jtion of the most popular European publications. 
which they doubt not will greatly enhance the value 
of the work. ‘ 

*.” A new volume (Vol. 3.) will commence on the 
12h of November next. Persons subscribing, wil! 
| please specify whether they would wish the preceding 
volumes or not. Published every Saturday at four 
dollars per year payable quarterly, in advance. 

BRODERICK & RITTER, 
No. 2 Dey-street. 














| New-York, October, 1820. 

Domestic Manufactures.—A bonnet, made by Miss 
| Sophia Woodhouse, of Wethersfield, of the grass, 
|commonly called spear-grass, in imitation of Leg. 
| horns, was exhibited last week, at the Cattleshow, at 
| Hartford, Con. It is said to be equal in fineness ie 
| No. 58’s imported from Leghorn, and was purchased 
at auction, by a gentleman from Philadelphia, a 
thirty dollars. 
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MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Brientuall, Mr. George P. Morris, to Miss Jane 
Dobson, both of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 18th inst. by the Rev. Dr, 
| Kuypers, William D. Smith Esq. of Charleston S.C. 
to Miss Sarah King, of this city. 
|| We read in history, that in ancient times, 

‘| To touch a monarch was the worst of crimes ; 
i| When Princes, Nobles, Commons, stood in awe, 
| Dreacing the diretul mandate of the Jaw ; 
But now-a-days, ‘tis no uncommon thing, 
E’en for a Smith to CARRY OFF a King. 


Same day, by the Rev. Mr Hibbert, Mr. Thomas 
C. Graham, to Miss Ann Smart, daugiger of Mr, 
| Robert Smart, all of this city. 
| On Wednesday evening, 25th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
| Labagh, Mr. Nicholas B. Penfold, to Miss Margaret 
| Spies—On the same evening, by the same Rev. 
| gentleman, Mr. John Shepherd, to Miss Jane Ma- 
ria Labagh, all of this city. 

At Michilimackinack, on the 16th inst. Lieut. Ming 
Valleau, of the U. S. army, to Miss Delia Blanchard, 
of the theatrical corps. 
| On Tuesday morning, 17th inst. in Christ Church, 
| Middletown, Con. by the Rev. Mr. Noble, Mr. Fre- 
| derick, Sheldon, merchant of this city, to Miss Ma- 
ry Sebor, daughter of Jacob Sebor, Esq. of Middle 
town. 
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DIED, 

On Wednesday evening, 18th inst. Miss Charlotte 
Baehr, aged 20 years, davghter of Mr. Christian 
Baehr. 

On Thursday, 19th inst. after a short illness, Mrs. 
Jeroleman, wife of Alexander Jeroleman. 

On Friday, 20th inst. Mr. Enoch M. Southwick, 
merchant, of this city, in the 29b year of his age. 

On Saturday, 21st inst. of a lingering illness, which 
she bore with Christian fortitude, Margaret, wife of 
Joseph Board 

Same day, of a lingering illness, Mrs. Phebe Pier 
point, in the 41st year of her age. 

At New-Orleans, on the 18th ult. Mr. Charles Car 
pender, late of this city, and formerly of the New- 
York Theatre. \ Se 
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